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The  combined  spring  and  fall  pig  crop  of  1945  is  expected  to  total  around  87.0 
million  head  compared  with  86.8  million  in  1944,  and  75.3  million,  the  average  for 
1933-42.  The  1945  spring  crop  was  estimated  at  51.7  million  head,  down  7  percent  from 
the  1944  spring  crop  and  30  percent  lower  than  the  record  1943  spring  crop.  However, 
farmers'  indicated  a  12  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  this  fall 
compared  with  last.  With  an  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter,  the  fall  pig  crop 
would  be  about  35  million  head,  an  increase  of  13  percent  over  the  31.3  million  pigs 
saved  in  the  fall  of  1944.  Hog  slaughter  will  continue  below  a  year  earlier  until  the 
late  spring  of  1946,  when  1945  fall  pigs  reach  market  weights. 
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FIGURE  I. 

Exports  of  meat  from  the  United  States  rose  sharply  in  ISIi-IS,  as  increasing 
quantities  of  meat  were  sent  to  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom  through  lend-lease  arrange- 
ments. Exports  and  shipments  during  1943  totaled  over  2.5  billion  pounds,  dressed  meat 
basis,  compared  with  an  average  of  197  million  pounds  in  1935-39,  but  were  about  235 
million  pounds  less  than  the  record  shipments  in  1918.  In  1944,  exports  and  shipments 
dropped  to  1.9  billion  pounds. 

United  States  imports  of  meat  in  1935-43  were  at  a  relatively  high  level,  but 
were  negligible  in  1944,  because  most  of  the  exportable  surplus  from  South  America  was 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  Combined  Food  Board  allocations. 
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This  year's  spring  pig  crop  was  estimated  to  "be  5^  niillion  head 
on  the  ^5asis  of  reports  from  farmers  in  the  J\ine  pig  survey.    The  crop 
was  7  percent  smaller  than  in  19^^  "but  was  12  percent  larger  than  the 
average  for  1933-^»  "  ' 

Farmers  intend  to  iDreed  12  percent -more  sows  for  fall  farrow  this 
year  than  last.  If  the  intentions  for  fall  farrowings  are  realized  and  an 
average  number  of  pigs  are  saved  per  litter,  farmers  would  save  35  million 
pigs  this  fall,  compared  with  31.3  million  saved  last  fall.  This  would  he 
the  fourth  largest  fall  crop  of  record-,  hut  would  fall  short  of  WTA' s  goal 
for  fall  pigs  hy  2  million. 

The  niimher  of  hogs  over  6  months  old  on  farms  June  1,  constituting 
the  largest  part  of  the  slaughter  sup-nly  in  June- September,  was  estimated 
at  25,6  million  head,  a  decrease  of- 26' percent  from  a  year  earlier.  With 
a  reduced  spring  pig  crop,  hog  slaughter  will  continue  at  a  lov;er  level 
than  a  year  earlier  through  next  winter.  However,  hog  slaughter  prohahly 
will  he  larger  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  19^6  than  during  the  same 
period  of  13^3,  -. ..  • 
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Marketihgs  of  "both  grass-fat  and  grain-fed  csttle  in  the  last  half 
of  19^5- probably  will' "be  larger  then  a  year  earlier.     Total  cattle  and  calf 
slaughter  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  apparently  was  about  10  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Slaughter  of  cows,  heifers,  and  calves  was 
relatively  large,  indicating  that  a  moderate  reduction  in  total  niimhers  of 
cattle  on  farms  and, ranches  is  taking  place  this  year.    The  movement  of  feeder 
cattle  to  the  Corn  Belt  was  relatively  large  this  spring,  with  the  April-May 
movement       percent  greater  t!han  a  year  earlier. 

Sheep  and  lamh  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  (comparahle  plants) 
in .  Janu?ry-May  was  5  "oercent  larger  than  a  year  earlier;  most  of  the  increase 
was-  mature,  sheep.    With  a  smaller  numher  of  ewes  on  farms  and  ranches  this 
year,  the  total  lamh  crop  prohably  will  he  smaller  than  the  29.2  million 
saved  in  19^^.     Therefore  lamh  slaughter  in  the  last  half  of  19^5  is  likely 
to  he, less  than  a  year  earlier. 

With  a  continuing  large  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves,  total  meat 
out^t  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  19^6  may  he  slightly  greater  than 
this  year.  ,  » 

Civilian  supr)lies  of  meat  are  expected  to  remain  helow  demand  at 
ceiling  prices  during  the  remainder  of  19^5- snd  in  the  first  half  of  19^. 
Prices  of  meat  animals  prohahly  will  "be  maintained  at  or  near  present  levels 
during  most  of  this  period. 

Exports  of  meat  totaled  over  2,5  hillion  pounds  in  19^3  nearly 
2  hillion  pounds  in  19^^  compared  with  average  exports  of  only  197  million 
pounds  in  1935-39*    Exports,  including  military  relief,  will  he  somewhat 
ioiA/er  in  19^5*    Procurement  for  .  the  regular  military  supply  program  in  19^+51 
however,  will  he  the  largest  for  the  war  period,  totaling  around  5' "billion 
pounds. 
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'  Total  United  States  stocks  of  apparel  wool  have  'been  reduced  during 
the  mst  ye?r.    Stocks  re'ported  "by  mfilJr?  and  dealers  and  stocks  held  hy  the 
United  States  Gov ernaierit.  totaled  679  million  pourtds  (grease  "basis)  on  A-pr  il  1, 
igll^j       compared  with  7^5  million  pounds'a  year  earlier.    The  reduction  was 
almost  entirely  in  stocks  of  foreign  wopl  held  "by  Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 
Mills  held  considerably-  larger  stocks  of  foreign  wopl  'than  a  year  earlio'. 
Stocks  of  domestic'  wool  ^ — ■  largely  owned  hy  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — 
were  about  100  million  pounds  larger  on  April  1,  194'"5,  than  a  year  earlier. 

Demand  for  domestic  wool  has  increased  compared  with" last  year,  owing 
to  larger  -oroduction  of  military  fabrics.    But  unless  the  rate  of  sales  by 
CCC  is  su"b s tan ti ally  increased  over  JanuaryrApril  —  when  sales"  totaled  ahov.t 
100  million  pourlds  (^e.ase,  basis)  --r-^  total  .  sales  in  19^5  ^iH  f^gain  fall  below 
domestic  production.    This  would  result  in  a  further  acctiijiul-at ion  of  stocks 
of  domestic  wool  in  the  hands  of  CCC. 

United  States  mill  con siimpt ion  of  apparel  wool  in  19^5  probahly  will 
total  ahout  1  billion  pounds,  grease  "basis,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 
Consumption  during  the. first  quarter  of  the  year  was  larger  than  in  any  pre- 
vious quarter  and  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.2  ibillion  pounds, 

V  ■     ..  -  June  22,  191^5 

OUTLOOK 

EA.CECEOUND.T' Cash  receipts  "by .  farmer s  for  farm  sales  of  meat 
animals  and  meat  in  19^^  were  estimated  at  5t706  million  dollars, 
3  percent  less  than  the  record  receipts  of  19^3«  ^^"t  larger  than 
for  any  other  year,  ■  Sales  o.f  meat  animals,  in  terms  of  liveweight, 
■   were     percent,  greater  than  in  19^3,  hut  prices  for  all  classes 
o'f  beat  animals  in  19^^- fell  "below,  19^3  levels.    Cash  receipts 
from  farm  sales  of  meat  animals  and  meet  in  19^5  are  indicated  to 
"be  somewhat  less  than  a  year  earlier,  mainly  "reflecting  lower  hog 
marketings.    Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  all  species  of  meat 
animals  in  the  first  half  of  19^  averaged  higher  than  a  year 
earlier. 
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Noncivilian  -purchases  of  meat  in  I'^kh  totaled  ibillion 
pounds  on  a  dfessed-weight  Tsasis,  compared  with  6.U  "billion  po\inds 
in  13^^^  and  ^.J  "billion  pounds  in  19^2,     Tentative  estimates  of 
meat  to  "be  purchased  for  noncivilian  uses  in  19^5  total  about  6.5 
"billion  pounds.    Purchases  "by  the  armed  forces  in  19^  amounted  to 
^.0  "billion  -oounds.    Requirements  of  the  armed  forces,  as  now  stated, 
are  a"bove  5  "billion  pounds.     This  increase  will  more  than  offset 
smaller  lend-lease  procurement. 

The  annual  pig  crop,  which  increased  each  year  except  19^ 
from  the  low  level  of  62.5  million  head  in  1937  "to  the  record 
cro-o  of  121^7  million  in  19^3»  was  reduced  sharply  in  19^^+.  The 
19^*+  STDring  crop  totaled  55  million  head,  a  reduction  of  25  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.    The  19^^  fall  tsrop,  estimated  at  3I 
million  head,  was  3*+  percent  "below  the  fall  crop  of  19^3* 

Snring  Pig  Crop  7  Percent  Small er 
■    Than  in  19^^ 

This  year's  spring  pig  cvov  was  moderately  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
reflecting  the  relatively  unfavora"ble  hog-feed  price  ratios  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall  of  19^^,  and  the -unfortunate  experience  of  many  farmers  in 
marketing  19^3-cror)  hogs  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  19^^.    Also,  the  reduc- 
tion in  hog  supToort  prices  from  $13.75  to  $1  .50,  Chicago  hasis,  effective 
Octo"ber  1,  19^,    pro"ba"bly  had  some  inf3}uence  on  farmers'  nlans.  (The  support 
nrice  has  since  "been  raised  to  $13.00,  Chicago  "basis  and  the  program  has  "been 
"broadened  to  include  all  weights  of  "butcher  hogs.) 

The  19^5  spring  -oig  croio  (Decem"ber  1-June  l)  was  estimated  to  "be  51  •? 
million  head,  7  percent  less  than  in  19^^.  and  30  percent  less  than  the 
record  spring  pig  crop  of  19^3*     The  cro-o  was  sharply  reduced  in  all  areas 
except  in  the  Corn  Belt.    However,  this  year's  spring  pig  crop  was  12  percent 
larger  than  the  average  of  U6,2  million  head  saved  in  1933~^«    The  crop 
fell  6  million  head  short  of  ¥PA' s  goal  for  spring  pigs.    By  regions  the 
pig  croD  was  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  in  all  "but  the  West  North  Central 
Regions,  where  the  number  saved  was  up  1  -oercent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
percentage  decreases  from  19^'-+  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved  in  the  other 
regions  were:    East  Forth  Central,  6;  Forth  Atlantic,  32;  South  Atlantic, 
26;  South  Central,  17;  and  Western,  2k. 

.   ■  ■  The  number  of  sows  farrowing  this  spring  was  e^^timated  to  be  S,2 
million  head,  compared  i^rith  9*2  million  in  19^^  and  7.6  million,  the  average 
for  1933-U2.  •  ,. 

The  average  number  of  "oigs  saved  per  litter  this  sx)ring  was  considerably 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,     Eor  the  United  States,  an  estimated  6.3  pigs 
per  litter  were  saved  this  year  compared  with  6.0  a  year  earlier  and  6.1  the 
average  for  1933-U2.  .  . 


H&ble  1.-  Sows  farrowed,  pigs  saved,  and  pigs  saved  per  litter,  spring 
and  fall  pig  crops,  United  States  and  "by  regions, 
average  1933-^2,  19^3-^5 


Year 
and  region 


East  North 
Central: 
Av.  I933-U2 

19^3 
19HU  . 
I9U5 

West  North 
Central: 
Av.  1933-^2 

19^3 
13kk 

19^5 

No. Atlantic: 
Av.  I933-U2 

19^3 
I9UU 
I9U5 

So. Atlantic: 
Av.  1933-^2 
I9U3 
I9UU 
I9U5 

South  Central 
Av.  1933-^2 
I9U3 
19^^ 
I9U5 

Western: 

Av.  193>^2 
I9U3 
13kk 
I9U5 

United  States 
Av.  1933-^2 
I9U3 
I9UU 
I9U5 


Spring  crop 


Pigs  saved 


: Percent 
Number  -  of  U.  S. 
:  total 


Thousand  Number    Thousand  Percent 


1,95s 

12,^72 

2,9^7 

6.2 

18,252 

2.H35 

6.3 

15.315 

2,155 

6.7 

1^.358 

3.5S3 

6,003 

^.325 

U.iGO 


129 
197 
176 
i2i^ 


5Ug 
726 
722 
530 


1.053 
i,6so 
1,201 
989 


7,566 
12,136 
9,1S7 

8,20U 


6.1 

6.2 

5.9 
6.3 


6.2 
6.2 

6.7 
6.5 


5.8 

5.8 
5.8 
5.9 


5.7 
5.9 

5.8 

5.9 


6.1 
6.1 
6.0 

6.3 


21,977 
36,93s 
25.71^ 
26,068 


800 
1,225 

1.173 
8OU 


3.159 

^.555 
i+,202 

3.125 


6,015 

9.879 
7,016 
5,802 


i+6,222 
7U,03U 
55.^28 
51.687 


27.0 
2U.7 
27.6 
27.8 


1+7.6 

U9.9 
U6.U 
50.  U 


1.7 
1.7 
2.1 

1.6 


6.8 
6.1 
7.6 
6.0 


13.0 

13.3 
12.7 
11.2 


295 

6.1 

1,799 

3.9 

523 

6.1 

3,185 

^.3 

328 

6.1 

2,008 

3.6 

2U6 

6.2 

1.530 

3.0 

Pall  crop  1/ 


:  Pigs 
Sows    : saved 
faxrowed:  per 

: litter 


Pigs  saved 


Number 


Percent 
of  U.S. 

total 


Thousand    Number  Thousand  Percent 


1,^03 
2,2U7 
1.57s 
1.773 


1.520 
2,U90 

1,603 
2,026 


122 

212 

127 
12h 


^77 
757 
512 
^77 


9 18 

I.I+5S 
9I8 
930 


6.5 
6.U 
6.6 
6.6 


6.2 

6.3 
6.3 
6.U 


6.5 
6.6 

6.7 
6.5 


5.9 
6.1 
6.0 
6.1 


5.9 
6.1 
6.0 
6.0 


9.1U8 
lU,U89 
10,UU3 
11,700 


9,Uo6 

15. 61+1 
10,158 
12,900 


795 
1,397 

S53 

800 


2,838 
l+,622 

3.056 
2,900 


5,Ul+8 
8,9^2 

5.529 
5,600 


236 

6.2 

1,^72 

U12 

6.3 

2,5S1 

203 

6.3 

1,286 

218 

6.U 

1,1+00 

31.1+ 
30.1+ 

33.3 
33.1 


32.3 

32.8 
32.1+ 

36.5 


2.7 
2.9 
2.7 
2.3 


9.S 
9.7 
9.S 
8.2 


18. 7 
18.8 

17.7 
15.9 


5.1 
5.U 

U.i 

U.o 


100.0 

:  U.676 

6.2 

29.107 

100.0 

100.0 

:  7,576 

6.3 

^7.672 

100.0 

100.0 

:  l+,9l+l 

6.3 

31.325 

100.0 

100.0 

:  5.5^ 

6.1+ 

35.300 

100.0 

17    191+5  figures  are  estimates  based  on  farmers'  breeding  intention  reports. 
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Increase  in  Fall  Tif:  Crop  in  fros-pect 

A  sharp  increase  in  this  year's  fall  pig  crop  is  indicated  from  an 
analysis  of  farmers'  intentions  to  breed  sov/s  for  fall  farrowing  (reported  about 
June  l).    On  the  basis  of  these  intentions,  farmers  will  breed  5»5  million 
sows  for  fall  farrow  (Jiine.  1- Dec  ember  l),  12  percent  more  than  the  ^.9  million 
sows  that  farrowed  last  fall,  and  .I9  percent  morethan  the  average  for  1933-^2. 
If  the  intentions  for  sows  to  farrow  this  fS.ll  are  realized  and  the  number  of 
pigs  saved  per  littfer  is  equal  to  the  average  for  1939-^9^3*  "the  fall  pig  crop 
would  total  35  million  head,  I3  percent  greater  than  in  19^,  but  would  fall 
short  of  l'<TA's  fall  pig-crop  goal  by  2  million  head.     Increases  in  the  fall-- 
pig  crop  are  indicated  in  all  but  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  regions,  with  the 
lair*--est  perc&atage  increases  in  the  East  and  West  North  Central  States. 

The  intended  percentage  increases  over  19^  in  the  number  of  sows  to 
■farrow  this  fall  by  regions  are:    East  North  Central,  12;  West  North  Central, 
,26;  South  C:entral,  1;  and  Western,  S,    while  the  North  Atlantic  shows  a  decrease  of 
2  percent  and  the  South  Atlantic  a  decrease  of  7  percent. 

High  hog  prices,  favorable  hog-corn -price  ratio  since  November  19^^»  and 
relatively  large  supplies  of  corn  per  animal  unit  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
■orospective  increase  in  the  fall  pig  cfor).    Actual  farrowings  of  sows  this 
fall  will  still  be  influenced  by  prospec:ts  for  this  yearfs  corn  harvest. 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio,  farm  basis,  in  mid-May  was  13. 1  compared  v/ith 
11.0  a  year  earlier  and  11'. the  average  for  May  I92U-.U3,     The  price  ratios  since 
mid-January  of  this  year  have  been  the  most  favorable  to  hog  producers  since 
October  I9U3. 

Farmers  on  March  1  reported  that  thfey  intended  to  -plant  3  percent  fewer 
acres  to  corn  this  year  than  the  92»7  million  acres  t)lanted' in  19^^.  v^hieh  was 
the  largest  acreage  since  193^»     Hov/ever,  because  of  cool,  wet  weather  during  J^pril 
May,  and  oariy  June,  the  acreage  actually  planted  probably  will  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  was  indicated  on  March  1.  • 

Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  April  1  totaled  about  1,3^0  million  bushels,- 23  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  earlier.     These  stocks  were  the  highest  for  any  year  on 
record,  except  for  April  1,  19^3  when  farm  stocks  of  cofn  totaled  1,375  million 
bushels.    The  carry-over  •  of  corn  {inaS.llopo  sit  ions)  next  October  1  may  amount  to 
about  U50  to  500  million  bushels.     This  would  compare  with  a  carry-over  of  215 
million  bushels  on  October  1,  and  367  million  bushels  on  October  1,  19'^3« 

Present  indications  are  that  the  United  States  carry-over  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley, 
(in  all- positions) ,  it  the  end  of  their  respective  crop  years  will  be  substantially 
larger  than  the  relatively  low  carry-over  of  10,7  million  tons  reached  at  the  end 
of  the  19)43-^  crop  year. 

The  total  pig  crop  of  19^5  ( spring  and  fall  crops  combined)  probably  will 
be  only  slightly  larger  than  the  86, g  million  pigs  saved  in- IQ^^.     On  the 
basis  of  the  June  pig  survey,  the  total  crop  this  year  would  be  around  87  million 
head.    This  would  be  the  third  largest  annual  crop  of  record. 
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Meat  Production  This  Summer  Below  a  Yeae .Ago 

The  niimber  of  hogs  on  farms  over  6  months  old.  on  June  1  was  estimated  to 
be  25.6  million  head,  26  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest 
number  for  that  date  since  I9UI,    As  the  number  of  hogs  over  6  months  constituter 
the  bulk  of  the  slaughter  sup-oly  during  June-September,  hog  slaughter  during 
this  period  -orobably  v;ill  be  materially  below  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
Hog  slaughter  during  the  last  3  months  of  19^5  is  indicated  to  be  5  "to  10 
percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^^.  as  the  average 

weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  is  expected  to  continue  above  a  year  ago  pork 
production  will  not  be  reduced,  as  much  as  the  decrease  in  slaughter.  Pork 
output  in  the  laat  quarter  of  the  year  may  nearly  equal  that  of  the  same  terlQC 
in  ISkk, 

Meat  production  during  the  first  half  of  19^5  apparently  was  about  12 
percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  period  of  19^^.    Production  through  the 
remainder  of^  19^5  is  likely  to  be  less  than  in  the  same  perio  d  of  I9UI+,  but 
output  in  the  last  quarter  may  be  about  equal  that  of  the  last  quarter  of  19^^-^. 


Table  2.-    Hogs:    Nximber  on  f?,rms  Jan\ia.ry  1,  and  number  over  6  months 
on  farms  June  1,  United  States,  19^0-^5 


i   On  farms.  January  1  :  June  1 

Year                   :      Under  :      Over  :      Total        *  Over 

 ^  .  ;  6  months      :  6  months  J  J_  6  months 

:  Thousand  Thousand  Thou  sand  Thousand 

• 

19^0'  :      30,017  31,098  61,115  27,7^0 

19^1   :      26.285  27.971  5^.256  25,l^!-3 

19'^2  30,972  29,U05  60^,377  28,8^1 

19^3  3S.316  35,^20  73,736  36.257 

19^^   :     ^2.319  ^1,533  83,852  3^,500 

19^5   :      27.812  32,8^8  6o,66o  25.566 


Larger  Meat  Output  Probable  in       .  ' 
Spring  and  Summer  of  I9U6 

Total  moat  production  this  fall  and  winter  will  be  about  the  same  aslc 
in -the  corresponding  ]f>eriod  of  I9UU-I45.  with  continuing  heavy  weights  of  mar- 
ket hogs.-and  a:  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  about  eqjial  to  a  year  earlier. 

On  the  other  hand,  v/ith  an  increase  in  the  19^5  fall  pig  crop  indicated, 
meat  production  in  the  spring  and  summer,  of  I9U6  is  likely  to  be  moderately 
larger  than  in  the  spring  and  s.ummer  this  year,  assuming  that  cattle  slaughter 
is  about  as  large  next  year  as  this. 
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La^ge  Slaughter  of  Cattle  and  Calves  Anticipated 
During  Summer  and  J' all 

Total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  first  half  of  I9U5 
apparently  was  about  10  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Slaughter  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year  probably  vill  also  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
Fed  cattle  marketings  are  likely  to  be  larger  than  in  the  last  half  of  19^. 
Shipments  of  cattle  to  the  Corn  Belt  for  feeding  during  the  early  spring 
were  relatively  large,  exceeding  I9UU  shipments  in  the  same  period  by  over 
U6  percent,    A  direct  subsidy  of  5O  cents  per  100  pounds  to  sellers  of  good 
to  prime  slaughter  cattle,  beginning  May  I9,  will  offer  some  inducement  for 
increased  grain  feeding  of  cattle  and  increased  sales  of  high-grade  grass-fat 
cattle  for  slaughter.    A  moderate  decline  in  numbers  of  breeding  cattle  is 
indicated  from  the  relatively  large  slaughter  of  cows,  heifers,  and  calves. 
Slaughter  of  potential  breeding  stock  is  likely  to  continue  large,  reflecting 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  course  of  cattle  prices.     In  New  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  the  Panhandle  and 
western  Texas,  severe  to  extreme  drought  conditions  exist.     In  early  June,  thf 
dry  area  was  spreading  northeastward  into  v/estern  Oklahoma  and  southcentral 
Texas,     If  this  drought  continues,   increased  livestock  marketings  from  the 
.affected  areas  will  resvdt.    For  most  of  the  coxmtry,  pastures  and  ranges  are 
in  good  to  excellent  condition^  and  the  condition  of  cattle  is  also  good  to 
excelXent. 

The  Osage-Blue  Stem  Pastiires  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  are  well  stocked 
v/ith  cattle  this  season.    These  tv;o  pasture  areas  received  about  15  percent 
more  cattle  this  spring  than  in  19^^  and  10  percent  more  than  in  19^+3» 
number  of  wintered-over  and  local  cattle  was  only  slightly  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  was  considerably  larger  than  in  any  year  from  1939  19^3» 
The  19^5  sprihg  movement  of  cattle  into  the;  two'rsections' was  3^0,000  head, 
compared  with  330,000  in  19^^,  and  3^5,000  head\in  19^3.-  '  €a-ttle  are  generally 
in :g6ud'; condition  and  have  made  good  gains,  .  Pastures  a're  good  and  soil 
moistxire  is  abundant.     Shipped-in  cattle  arrived  lat^r-than  last  year  and 
were  in  better  condition.    Also,  local  cattle  vfiiitered-in  better  condition 
than  a  year  earlier.    This  would  indicate  that  cattle  may  move  to  market 
earlier  than  last  season.    However,  ,pea.k  marketings  from  this  area  projjably 
will  be  in  August  as  usual.  "  .  ■ 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  to  g  Qorn  Belt  States  in  May 
totaled  103, U60. head,     20  percent  less  than  in  April,  but  39  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier.     Shipments  of  cattle  to  feed  in  these  States  dtiring  the 
first  5  months  of  the  year  totaled  531,357  head,  35  percent  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  19^,  but  6  percent  less  than  the  large  shipments 
during  the  first, 5  months  of  19^3.    A  large  part  of  the  eattle  on  feed  are 
being  fed  for  a  comparatively  short  period. 

Lamb  Slaughter  to  be  Smaller  ^han  a  Year  ago; 
Ewe  Slaughter  Continues  Relatively  Large 

While  slaughter  of  lambs  and  yearlings  during  the  first  5  months  of 
exceeded  that  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  slaughter  in  the  last  half 
of  the  year  probably  will  be  less    than  a  year  earlier.    The  early  lamp  crop 
was  estimated  to  be  6  percent  less  this  year  than  last.    With  a  smaller  number 
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of  ewes  on  farms  and  ranches  this  year,  the  total  lamt  crop  probably  will  be 
less  than  the  29,2  million  head  saved  in  I9UU.    Hence  lamb  slaughter  in  the 
second  half  of  I9U5  will  be  less  than  a  year  ago  tmless  sheepman  keep 
ae.celatively  smaller  number  of  ewe  lambs  for  herd  replacement  than  a  year 
earlier  and  the  number  of  lambs  fed  next  winter  is  materially  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier,  - 

The  shortage  of  sheep  herders  probably  will  not  be  eased  materially 
this  year,  and  most  of  the  other  factors  contributing  to  the  liqviida,tion  of 
stock  sheep  in  the  last  3  years  remain.     This  would  indicate  a  continuing 
large  slau^-hter  of  mature  ewes  this  year» 

June  1  condition  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  ik  Western  States 
was  good,  but  was  not  quite  so  good  as  a  year  earlier.     In  California  and 
Colorado,  sheep  are  in  much  better  condition  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
drought  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  condition  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  this  area  in  May,  but  in  early  June  the  condition  of  sheep 
and  lambd  vas  still  good.    The  May  and  early  June  movement  ol  sheep  and  lambs 
from  Texas  sra.!^  large. 

Prices  to.  Continue  High 

As  a  result  of  the  reduced  hog  slaughter  and  the  strong  demand  for 
pork  and  lard,  hog  prices  are  likely  to  be  maintained  at  or  near  the  ceiling 
levels . throughout  most  of  this  year  and  through  the  first  v&rt  of  19^6. 
However,  should  military  and  lend-lease  purchases  of  -oork  fall  off  substantial! 
next  year,  there  would  probably  be  some  weakness  in  hog  prices  during  the 
peribd  of  peak  marketings  for  fall  pigs  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
of  19'-^6,  "  Cold-storage  holdings  of  pork  and  lard,  are  now  a  t  record  low  levels 
and  are  likely  to  continue  low  through  the  rest , of  the  year.    This  will  be 
a  strong  price- supporting  factor.    Demand  for  moat  will  continue  strong  into 
19^  even  if  consumer  incomes  should  decline  somewhat  in  the  next  g  or  10 
months. 

Cattle  prices  are  likely  torcontinue  at  high  levels  through  the  remainde. 
of  19^5  aJ^cL  in  early  19^  at  least.    Even  with  larger  marketings,  prices  of 
the  better  grades  are  likely  to  be  at  least  as  high  in  the  l.-^it  half  of  19^5 
as  a  year  earlier,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  overall  shortage  of  meat  and 
poultry.    Prices  of  lower  grade  cattle  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  may  show 
some  seasonal  decline,  but  probably  will  be  maintained  at  a  comparatively  high 
level,  despite  the  prospect  of  larger  marketings  than  a  year  ago, 

With  a  reduced  lamb  crop  indicated  this  year,  prices,  of  lambs  are 
likely  to  be  higher  than  a  year  earlier  through  the  remainder  of  19^5« 
Demand  for  slaughter  ewes  continues  strong.    Although  slaxighter  of  ewes 
was  larger  during  the  first  half  of  I9U5  than  in  the  first'  ha'f  of  19^^, 
pri(5es  of  ewes  have  averaged  higher  this  year  than  last. 


JUNE  I9U5 
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.    ..  OOVEENMENT  ACTIONS 

Meat  DistrilJution  Flan  Announced 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  on  June  1  anno-unced  a  program 
to  supplement  previous  plans  to  achieve  Ijetter  geographical  distriWtion 
of  civilian  meat  supplies.    The  general  provisions  of  the  plan  are  that  all 
commercial  slaughterers,  both  federally  inspected  and  non-f ederally  inspected, 
vill  he  required  to  distribute  the  supply  of  meats  available  for  sale  to 
civilians  to  the  same  counties  and  trading  areas ' in  about  the  same  proportion; 
as  in  the  first  quarter  of  IS^k.    The  new  distribution  plan  (Amendment  8  to 
Control  Order  l)  became  effective  about  mid-June.     Control  Order  1  provides 
for  quotas  for  slaughter  at  noninspected  plants  and  for  farm  slaughter  for 
sale.     The  order  as  originally  drawn  was  designed  to  increase  the  movement  of 
liv.estock  to  federally  inspected  plants,  and  to  insure  larger  supplies  of  meat 
for  war  procurement  and  inter- state  shipment. 

Beef  and  Pork  Set-Asides  Slightly  Lowered; 
Differential  Set-Asides  Now  in  Effect 

Effective  June  3,  the  Government  set-asides  on  beef  and  pork  were 
reduced  slightly.     The  set-aside  on  Army-style  beef  produced  under  Federal  in^ 
spection  was  reducpd  from  55  to  50  percent.     The  previous  80  percent  set- 
aside  on  canner,  cutter,  and  utility  grade  beef  was  lowered  to  75  percent 
on  the  average,  and  Kosher  slaughterers  in  the  North  Eastern  Seaboard  area 
are  now  required  to  set  aside  Uo  percent  of  their  output  of  Army-style  beef, 
5  percentage  points  less  than  the  previous  set-aside. 

The  pork  set-aside  on  federally  inspected  production  was  lowered 
slightly  so  as  to  produce  an  average  yield  of  pork  equal  to  27  percent  of 
the  liveweight  hog  slaughter,  exclusive  of  lard,   instead  of  the  28  1/2 
percent  previously  set  aside.     Eat  cuts  were  excluded  from  the  set-asides, 
but  the  quantity  of  other  pork  cuts  to  be  set  aside  remains  the  same. ^ 
Except  for  certain  designed  States  exempt  from  the  set-aside,  a  quantity 
of  lard  equivalent  to  5-1/2  percent  of  the  liveweight  hog  slaughter  must  be 
reserved  for  Government  purchase.     The  present  set-aside  is  equal  to  45 
to'  50  percent  of  the  federally  inspected  pork  production  and  to  35  to  kO 
percent  of  the  inspected  output  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat. 

Differentials  in  set-aside  requirements  also  went  into  effect  in  early 
June.     The  differentials  are  so  designed  that  proportionately  larger  meat 
purchases  will  be  made  from  slaughterers  whose  current  slaughter  is  large 
relative  to  that  of  Jiine  ISkk  than  from  slaughterers  whose  output  is  small 
relative  to  that  of  June  l^^U. 

Lamb  Set-Aside  Reduced  ^  Percent 

Effective  June  10  the  set-aside  on  lamb  for  purchase  by  war  agencies 
was  reduced  from  25  to  20  percent  of  the  federally  inspected  production 
of  the  choice,  good,  and  commercial  grades  of  carcasses  weighing  30  to  70 
pounds. 
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IfflCEHT  DSVSLOPMEiJTS 

Cattle  Slaughter  at  a  High  Level; 
Prices  Relatively  Unchanged  from 
May  to  June 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  in  comiiarabl  s  plants  in  May 
was  up  6  percent  from  a  month  earlier  but  vras  k  percent  "belov/  that  of  a  year 
earlier.    Total  commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  (federally  inspected,  and 
noninspected  v/holesale  and  retail)  during  the  first  quarter  of  19^5  apparently 
vas  about  l6  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.     The  kill  in  comparable 
inspected  plants  was  only  k  percent  larger.     Cattle  slaughter,  excluding  farm, 
during  the  second  Quarter  of  the  year  probably  was  larger  than  in  the  same 
period  a,  year  earlier,    llonf ederally  inspected  slaughterers  continued  to 
slaughter  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  than  in  19^^. 

Total  commercial  slaughter  of  calves  during  the  first  3  months  of 
19^5  apparently  was  about  18  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Federally 
inspected  calf  sla.ughter  was  slightly  less  thpn  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier  (in  comparable  plants).     Apparently,  the  commercial  calf  kill  in 
April-June  continued  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Receipts  of  cattle  at  leading  markets  increased  seasonally  in  late  May 
and  early  June,  but  prices  remaini^d  comparatively  steady  at  about  the  highest 
levels  of  the  year.     The  average  price  for  good  grade  Corn  3rlt  steers  at 
Chicago  during  the  week  ended  June  I6,  was  $l6,l8  compared  vrith  $l6.03  a  month 
earlier  and  $l6.26  a  year  earlier.     The  average  price  for  conraon  slaughter 
steers  that  vreek  at  Chicago  was  $12.26,  compared  with  $12. '^y  a  month  earlier 
and  $12.52  a  year  earlier.     Despite  the  payment  of  a  50-cent  producer  subsidy 
on  slaughter  cattle  grading  good  to  prime  beginning  May  I9,  cattle  feeding 
margins  including  the  payment  are  now  narro'Arer  than  a  year  ago.     The  spread 
between  the  average  price  of  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  and  the  average  price 
of  good  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  for  the  v;eek  ended  June  16  was  $2.15 
per  100  pounds  compared  with  SU,50  a  year  earlier. 

May  Hog  Slaughter  Increa.sed  Seasonally; 
Slaughter  We ight  s  at  Record  Levels 

Hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  May  was  10  percent  larger  than 
in  April,  in  comparable  plants,  but  was  about  half  as  large  as  in  May  19^^. 
Federally  inspected  slaughter  during  the  first  5  months  of  the  year  was  ^9  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier.     With  the  large  diversion  of  hogs  from  inspected 
to  noninspected  plants,  total  commercial  slaughter  of  hogs  during  the  first 
Quarter  of  the  year  apparently  was  about  39  percent  less  than  last  year. 

Prices  of  hogs  continued  at  the  ceilings  in  May  and  early  June,  vrhere 
they  have  been  maintained  since  January,    Market  reports  indicate  lax 
sorting  of  hogs  for  quality  and  weight. 

Weights  of  market  hogs  recently  have  been  at  record  high  levels.  The 
average  weight  of  all  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  May  was 
26U.5  pounds,  7  pounds  heavier  than  a  month  earlier,  26  poiinds  hea.vier  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  S  pounds  hea.vier  than  the  previous  record  vreight  for  the 
month  in  19^3, 
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Sheep  and  Lam"b  Sla^lghter  Continues  Large ; 
Prices  Seasonally  Lower 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaxighter  under  Federal  inspection  in  May  vas  materially 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  ajid  was  the  largest  for  the  month  of  record.  In 
comparable  federally  inspected  plants  the  May  kill  was  21  percent  larger  than 
in  April  and  was  3  percent  larger  than  in  May  I9UU,     In  early  June,  slaughter 
of  sheep  and  lambs  exceeded  that  of  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Total 
commercial  slaughter  in  the  first  quarter  of  19^5  apparently  was  about  10 
percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.     The  kill  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
was  a  record  for  the  season,  with  eves  accounting  for  most  of  the  increase 
this  year  over  last. 

Prices  of  lambs  declined  from  mid-May  to  mid-June  as  market  receipts  of 
spring  lambs  increased  from  Texas,  the  Southwest,  the  West  Coast,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky.     The  average  price  of  good  and  choice  spring  lambs  at  Kansas 
City  d\rring  the  week  ended  June  16  was  $15.  ^+9  compared  with  $15.65  a  month 
earlier  and  $15. 3^  a  year  earlier. 

Table  3*-  Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  and  slaughter 
by  classes,  as  a  percentage  of  the  total,  United  States,  1937"^! 
average,  annual  19^3-^5 


Federally  inspected  : Lambs  and  yearlings  as  :  Ewes  and  other  as  a 
 slaughter  ;  a  percentage  of  total  :    percentage  of  total 
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92 

71 

72 

8 

29 

28 

Dec. 

.  1.^425 

2,258 

1,93^+ 

9^ 

78 

75 

6 

22 

25 

Year 

:17,609  23.363  21,376 

93 

79 

81+ 

7 

21 

16 
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Exports  of  Meat  I-^lat er ially 
Lar.i^er  Than  Pre-War 

During  the  h  years  IS^l-i+U',  exports  of  meat  from  the  United  States  totals 
6.8  "billion  pounds  ( dressed-meat  equivalent)  ,  compared  with  795  million  pounds 
for  the  h  pre-war  years,  I9 36-39. l/-    The  sharp  increase  in  meat  exports 
reflects  lend-lease  operations.    E'arge  puchases  of  meat  were  made  by  the  War 
Food  Administration  during  the  war,'  principally  for  lend-lease  shipment  "but 
also  for  shipment  to  United  States  territories  under  various  wartime  programs 
and  for  the  Red  Cross.    Small  quantities  of  meat  purchased  by  the  WA  have 
"been  sold  to  loaying  G-overnments ,  resD  Id  to  other  governmental  agencies ,  sold 
to  the  trade  in  special  instances,  or  used  for  other  purposes.    WA  spent 
1,665  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  l%rch 
15,  19^1  tlirough  December  31,  19UU,  not  including  r>urchases  of  lard  and  other 
fats  and  oils  of  meat-animal  origin,  which  amounted  to  372  million  dollars. 2/ 

The  large  WA  purchases 'of  meat  together  with  purchases  "by  the  . armed 
forces  contrilsuted  to  the  sharp  increase  in  prices  for  meat  animals  in  I9U1 
and  19U2  and  to  the  strong  demand  for  meat  that  held  prices  at  or  near  ceilings 
in  19^-3  and  13^k.    After  VJorld  War  I  exports  of  meat  from  this  country  de- 
clined sharply,  which  together  with  decreased  purchasing  power  of  domestic 
consumers  contributed  to  the  sharp  declines  in  meat  animal  prices  in  1920-21. 

Exports  of  meat  from  the  United  States  in  1935^39  were  at  a  very  low 
level;  -imports  of  me&t  In  that  period  .were  greater  than  exports.  Exports 
remained  low  in  .19^,. ..when  exports  .and.  imports  were  about  equal.    The  ^"irst 
lend-lease  shipments  of  meat  were  sent  from  this  country  in  19U1.     In  .191^2-43 
exports  mounted  sharply  to  reach  a  peak  in  19U3.    Meat  exports  from  the  United 
States,  in  I9U3  were  2.5  billion  pounds  on  a  dressed-weight  basis,  853  million 
greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  only  235  million  T^ounds  less  than  the  ;peak  in 
1918.     In  13kh  exports  were  63I  million  pounds  less  than  in  19^3* 

United  States  imports  of  beef  and  veal  including  imported  canned  beef 
for  the  military,  remained  at  about  the  1935-39  level  through  the  early  years 
of  the  war,  but  in  I9UU  were  practically  nonexistent.    Through  Combined  Food 
Board  agreement,  the  United  Kingdom  purchased  all  of  the  exportable  meat 
surplus  from  South  America  in  19^^,  except  meat  exported  to  other  Latin  Am  erica  i 
countries. 

Exports  of  beef  and  veal  from  the  United  States  during  World  War  II 
have  been  smaller  than  during  World  War  I.    During  the  present  war  except  in 
1914^,  the  United  States  has  remained  on  a  net  import  basis  for  be^  .and  veal. 

1/  Exports  include  commercial  and  lend-lease  exports,  commercial  and  Government 
shipments  to  United  States  territories,  but  exclude    shvjments  to  the  United 
States  armed  forces  abroad. 

2/  Includes  lard,  rendered  and  refined  pork  fat,  beef  suet,  edible  tallow,  and 
oleo  oil. 
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Pork  exports        from  the  United  S^tates  have  constituted,  the  largest 
part  of  total  meat     exports       diiring  the  War.    Exports  of  pork  were  sharply 
reduced  'following  World  V/ar  I,  until  a  low  of  only  11^  million  pounds  was 
reached    in  1937.    Exports  continued  at  a  relatively  lo.w  level  until  19^1, 
i^en  lend-lease' shipments  hegan.     United  States  exr^orts  of  ^ork  rose  from 
569  million  pounds  in  19^+1  to  2.2  hillion  pounds  in  19U3,"'but  declined  to 
1.7  "billion  pounds  in  19^^-. 

Table  U.-    Exports  and  imports  of  meat,  dressed  weight  equivalent, 

United  States,  191O-HI4  l/ 


Year 


Average 
1910-lU 

1915-19 
1920-2^1 

1925-29 
19 30-  3^ 

1935-39 
19^ 
19 '^l 
19^2 
19U3  . 
19UU  2/ 


Beef  and  veal 


Exports .  Imports 


.    Lamh  and  mutton. 

*.  Exports 

Imports . 

"J'ork  { excluding 
lard) 


Exports.  Imports 


All  meats 


Exports'.  Imports 


Mil7~lh71ai7Th.  Mil.  Ih.  Mil.  Ih.  Mil.  - Ih.  Mil.  Ih.  Mil.  Ih.  Mil.  1^. 


113.1 

65.6 

^.3 

^.3 

550.3 

122.7 

h.i 

.  S.5 

113.8 

Ho. 5 

15.1 

29.6 

6s. 5 

139.0 

1.6 

:  3.2 

Ug.9 

9U.8 

1.7 

.'  9.2 

-  52.5 

21U.5' 

2.1 

55.5 

167.5 

2.5 

.2 

105 . 3 

302.5 

2.9 

.1 

ho.o 

226.2 

27^5 

.5 

197.5 

23s. 0 

1^2.0 

,0.3 

135.3 

9.6 

73.0 

1+31.  u 

6.8 

5U3.8 

1, 326,1 

3.9 

1.830.5 

•■  859.0 

2.7 

937.9 

1+2S.6 

13.3 

U9S.7 

23c. 

3.5 

281.0 

ll|2.6 

■  ^7.7 

197.2 

162.8 

5.9 

220.8 

568.7 

12. U 

676.9 

1,610.3 

1.3 

1,677.2 

2,201.^ 

7-5 

2,530. 9 

1,690.7 

0.3 

1,899.5 

76.7 
lul.l 

72. 8 

155.5 
98.5 
262.2 

173-6 
315.0 

22o.O 
2^6.  3 
9.9 


1/  Exports  include  shipments  to  noncontiguous  territories  of  the  United  states. 
'^j  P-reliminary. 

Compiled  from  records  and  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

THE  WOOL  SITUATION 


Uhited  States  ^gl_  Stocks  '  . 

. Reduced  Curing  Fast  Year 

Total  United  States  stocks  of  apparel  wool  have  "been  reduced  during  the 
past  year.     Stocks  reported  hy  mills  and  dealers  and  stocks  held  "by  the  United 
States  Government  (excluding  foreign  wool  stored  in  this  country  for  the  British 
Government)  totaled  679  million  pounds  (grease  "basis)  on  April  1,  19'+5,  compared 
..with  approximately  7145  million  pounds  a  year ,  earlier,  and  . a  1935-39  average  of  212 
million  pounds.     Reoorted  stocks  of  domestic  v/ool  vvere  a'bout  100  million  pounds 
larger  on  April  1  this  year  than  a  year  earlier.    But  this  increase  Was  more  than 
offset  "by  a  decline  of  approximately  17O  m.illion;  pounds  in  stocks  of  foreigp 
wool  in  this  country.     The  reported  stocks  of  domestic  wool  do  not  include  any 
apprecia'ble  quantity  of  the  new  clip,  as  little  new  clip  wool  had  moved  from  farms 
and  ranches  hy  April  1.  . 


Ilhe  reported  carry-over       April  1  this  year  was  eq-aivalent  to  roughly 
S  months'  consumption  at  the  current  rate  —  assuming  that  total  mill  consump- 
tion of  apparel  wool  in  19^5  will  te  about  the  same  as  the  19^^  consumption 
of  1  iDilllon  pounds  (grease  "basis).     This  compares  with  the  19^^  carry-over 
equivalent  to  about  9  months'  consumption  and  a  1935"' 39  average  carry-over 
equivalent  to  about  U.5  months'  consumption  at  the  rate  then  "current, 

Table  5«~AP2®-rel  wool,  grease  basis:    Stocks  held  by  milXs  smd-  ■    -   '  ,. 
dealers,  and  United  States  Government  stocks  April  1, 
1935-39  average,  ISUk  and  19^1/ 


^  1 

Item 

Stocks,  April  1.2/    -  . 

.  1935-39 
average 

■  • 

:     19^5' ■ 

:  Million 
'  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million  ; 
pounds 

Wool  ovmed  by  mills  and  dealers: 
Domestic  wool 
^Foreign  wool 

:  163 

77 
210 

7^ 

2U7 

Total  privately  owed 

:  212 

287 

321 

Wool  ovmed.  by  U.  S.  Government:  ; 
Domestic  wool  ( CGC) 
Foreign  wool  (DSC) 

lgJ+ 
27^ 

292 
66 

Total  Government  owned 

lotal  reported  stocks 

212 

745 

679  ■ 

2/  Data  are  for  reporting  dates  nearest  April  1,  See  Table  6  for  exact  dates. 
Data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Defense  Supplies  Corporation. . 

Greater  Fart  of  U.  S.  Wool. Stocks 
Owned  by  Government,  Privately 
Owned  Stocks  Relatively  Small 


About  53  percent  of  the  April  1  carry-over  of  apparel  wool  was  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government,     This  was  a  smaller  proportion  than  a  year 
earlier.     Government- ovmer  stocks  totaled  a.pproxlmately  35^  million  pounds 
(grease  basis)  on  Arril  1  this  year  compared  vdth  k^^  million  pounds  last 
year.    An  increase  of  110  million  pounds  in  stocks  of  domestic  wool  owned  by 
the  COG  was  more  than  offset  by  a  decline  of  about  210  million  pounds  in 
stocks  of  foreign  wool  owned  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  Govern?-, 
ment-oraed  stocks  of  foreign  wool  have  now  been  withdrawn  from  the  domestic 
market,  for  disposal  to  foreign  countries. 

Privately- owed  stocks-,  totaling  32I  million  pounds  on  April  1,  19^5 
were  12  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  ahout  50  percent  larger  than 
15 35-. 39  average  April  1  stocks  of  21.2  million  pounds.     Current  mill  consump- 
tion, however,  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  1935" 39  average  consumption. 
Manufacturers  stocks  on  April  1  were  the  largest  reported  since  the  third 
quarter  of  19^3.     They  consisted  mostly  of  foreign  wool.    Mills  apparently 
are  holding  stocks  of  domestic  wool  close  to  current  operating  requirements. 
With  the  war  in  Europe  over  and  military  requirements  for  the  Pacific  war 
still  uncertain,  it  is  not  known  how  much  of  mill  requirements  beyond  the 
third  quarter  of  19^5  will  be  for  domestic  v;ool  for  military  use,  and  how 
much  for  foreign  wool. 
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Table  6.-  Stocks  of  apparel  and  carpet  wool  held  "by  CCC,  dealers, 
and  manufacturers, , greas6  basis.  United  States,  1937-^5  i/ 


Year  and 


Apparel  wool 


Domestic 


date 

'C.  C.  C '.Dealers 
!—':—' 

!  1,000  1,000 

,  pounds  pounds 

1937 

—  Mar« 

27. 

•    -  -3^,  873 

193s 

-  Mar. 

26! 

 117 1 226 

1939 

-  Apr. 

li 

iSko 

-  I^r. 

30: 

19U1 

-  Mar. 

29: 

26,161 

19^2 

-  Apr. 

ki 

52,239 

19^3 

-  Mar. 

27: 

3S,67U 

iSkk 

-  Apr. 

1: 

18i+,000  22,U79 

-  July 

1: 

233,000  108,^53 

-  Sept 

.30, 

328,000  78,056 

19^5 

Dec. 

3P! 

310,000  5.173 

-  Mar. 

31 

292,000  26,559 

Mills 
hi 


Foreign  ' 


Dealers 


1,000  1,000 
pounds  pounds 


Mills 

1,000 
pounds 


Total 


Carpet 
wool 


gl,i+8g  21,059  56.526 
63,396  12,770  20.7^0 
6i+,  345  18,5^5  21,219 
58,017  ■  23,121  i+5,^97 
60,986  30,722  81, ^U7 
88,712  5/6ij»529  ^2C9,909 
83,920.  31,802  102,902 
1^8,697'  66.962  1U2.972 
50,982.'  73,  ^6U  152,5^+9 
113,163.  81,310  138,767 
57,079.  81,167  1^7,960 
47,292.    56,968  189,960 


1,000 
pounds 

193,9^6 
2lU,132 
172,663 
167,027 
199. 318 
5/415,389 
257,298 
U71,110 
6l8,if53 
669,296 
635,379 
612.779 


1,000 

pounds 

45,167 
49.521 
37.637 
57.572 
52,514 

6/ 
66,358 
40,138 
33,481 
4g,904 
52,197 
66,412 


Excludes  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  stocks  and  wool  stored  for  the 
British  government.  • 

2/     Stocks  owned -by  the  CCC ,     Scoured  wool  has  been  converted  to  an 
approximate  grease  equivalent. 

^    Beginning  June  1943  dealers  stocks  include  wool  held  on  consignment 
for  CCC  purchase.    The  figues  have  been  obtained  by  deducting  CCC  owned 
stock  (shovm  in  preceding  column)  from  the  total  stocks  of  domestic  wool 
reported  by  dealers. 
4/     Includes  topmakers. 

5/    Includes  carpet  wool  which  was  not  reported  separately. 
6/    Included  with  apparel  wool. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Stocks  of  Domestic  Wool  May 

Increase  Further  in  Current  Year 

Mill  demand  for  domestic  wool  has  increased  compared  with  last  year, 
owing  'to  larger  production  of  military  fabrics.     Sales  of  domestic  wool  by 
the  CCC  during  the  first  4  months  of  I945  totaled  about  100  million  pounds, 
grease  basis,  and  were  twice  as  large  as  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
Total  production  of  military  fabrics  in  1945  will  be  much  larger  than 
the  1944  production  and  this  should  provide  an  outlet  for  a  larger  q^uantity 
Of  domestic  wool  this  year  than  last,  when  CCC  sales  totaled  approximately 
235  million  pounds  (grease  basis) ,    But  unless  the  rate  of  sales  during  the 
last  S  months  of  the  year  is  substantially  higher  than  in  the  January-April 
period,  total  sales  for  the  year  will  again  fall  below  domestic  production. 
This  would  result  in  a  further  accumulation  of  stocks  of  domestic  wool  in 
the  hands  of  the  CCC  in  1945, 


JUKE  I9I+5 
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During  the  final  cfaarter  af  ISU-U  and  first  quarte,r  of  CCC  sales 

of  domestic  wool  tomills  exceeded  CCC  purchases,  and  Government  stocks  of 
.suph  wool  were  reduced.     (See  Tahle  6)    The  19^5  clip  is  now  moving  rapidly 
to  appraisal  centers  and' this  downward  treM  iri'  St'W  likely  to  "be  rever- 

sed during  the  period  of  heavy  marketing  of  the  new  cl^n.    Through  June  16 
ahout  7^  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  arid'  2r'mrilion  pounds  of 
pulled 'wool  (grease  equivalent)  had  "been  appraised  for  purchase  under  the 
19^5  purchase  under  the  'I'9^5  purchase  program', '.Snd  purcliaises  prohahly  will 
increase  sharply  in  the  second  and  third  quarters. 

Tahle  J.-  Stocks' of  domestic  wool  o'wned  "By .  the '-Coraffioditjr' Credit 
.  Corporation  on  April  30,19^5.  ^7  grades 

_________    ^       .   (Actual  weight)   .  _ 

  Shorn   ;  . ,     P)j.lled    .  . 


Grade 


Pine,  6U/7OS 

Pine  medium  and  1/ 2  "blood 

60/6Us  and  60s, 
3/g  "blood,  5gs  -  56s 
l/k  hlood,.  50s  -  k^s  1/ 
Low  l/k  hlopd,  kS/kSs 
Common  and  Braid,  36s  -  UUs 
Other  2/ 

 Total  y  

1/  Includes  50/56s  scoured  wool, 
2/  Includes  all  off  sorts  which  were  not  reported  "by  grade. 
3/  Totals  computed  from  unrounded  figures. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  , the  War  Pood  Administration. 


Gyeasy 

«  - 

.Scoured 

•  •■ 

!  Greasy  .* 

•  ■           .  • 

Scoured 

;  Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

150,i+i^.l 

9^8 

.13.071 

155.93^ 

"■'  8,186 

5.205 

55,  W 

21.792 

2.0l+i+ 

■  8,905 

i^■,898 

37»639 

3.9^3 

100 

^77 

385 

^,9^5 

2,271 

121 

153 

9^ 

2,639 

l,0S9 

13 

21 

50 

1.173 

■  236 

203 

■  "."ffii 

10,056 

229.09^+ 

1+.882 

21^016 

12-.  867 

267,859 

Mill  Use  of  Apparel  Wool 
In  I9U5  May  Again 
Exceed.  1  Billion  Pounds 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  19^5  now  seems, likely  to  a'bout 
equal  or  slightly  exceed  1  "billion  pounds,  grease  "basis,  for  the  fourth 
consective  year.    Because  of  the  large  incre^,se  in  military  requirements 
for  wool  cloth  this  year,  compared  with  last production  for  civilian  use 
was  relatively  small  during  the  first  half  bf  "19%  and- ^lo  material  expansion 
in  civilian  production  is  now  indicated  for  the  third. quarter.    Thus,  even 
if  Army  requirements  are  reduced,  demand  for  civilian' fabrics  for  immediate 
use  and  for  inventory  replacement  pro'bably  will  "be  large  enough  to  support 
the  current  high  level  of  mill  operations  during  the  final  quarter  of  the 
year.      Civilian  consumer  demand  for  wool  clothing  will  "be  augmented  in  coming 
months  "by  the  return  of  a  certain  numher  of  soldiers  to  civilian  life.  This 
will  offset,,  in  part,  any  decline  in  consumer  purchasing  power  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 


Weekly  average  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  March  reached  a  new 
peak  of  23.8  million  pounds  (grease  "basis)  •    The  March  rate  of  consumption 
was  5  percent  higher  than  in  Pehruary  and  was  I6  percent  higher  than  in 
March  ISkk,    Consiimption  in  the  first  quarter-  of  I9U5  totaled  29^  million 
pounds  (grease  "basis)  compared  with  zSk  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.    It  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  quarter  and  was  at 
an  annual  rate  of  1,177  million  pounds.    Some  seasonal  decline  in  consumption 
was  indicated  for  April,  however,  and  mill  activity  is  likely  to  "be  reduced 
during  the  summer  months  "by  workers'  vacations  and  other  seasonal  factors. 
The  shortage  of  skilled  labor  has  "been  the  principal  limiting  factor  in 
wool  textile  production  during  the  war  years.    This  shortage  may  he  eased 
somewhat  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  as  workers  are  released  from 
miinitions  and  other  industries. 

Prices  to  G-rowers  Average 

Slightly  Lower  Than  in  19^ 

The  average  price  received  hy  farmers  for  wool  in  May  was  ^1  cents 
a  pound,  grease  "basis.    This  compares  with  kO.k  cents  in  April  and  a  revised, 
average  of  k2,B  cents  in  May  ISkk,    Prices  to  growers  thus  far  in  I9U5 
have  averaged  somewhat  lower  than  during  the  corresponding  months  last  year. 
The  lower  prices  to  growers  this  year  may  "be  due  in  part  to  differences  in 
the  quality  and  shrinkage  of  the  wools*    Reports  from  commercial  sources 
indicate,  however,  that  fleece  weights  in  Western  States  average  somewhat 
heavier  this  year  than  last.    If  so,  the  heavier  weight  per  fleece  would 
tend  to  offset  a  lower  price  per  pound  in  calculating  returns  to  growers. 
Prices  on  a  clean  "basis  under  the  CCC  support  program  for  19^5  are 
essentially  the  same  as  under  the  19^^  program. 
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CARRY-OVER  OF  APPAREL  WOOL  APRIL  1:  ACTUAL  AND  AS 
PERCENTAGE  .OF  ANNUAL  MILL  CONSUMPTION, 
UNITED  STATES,  1935-45 


1941 


1942 


1935      1936      1937      1938      1939  1940 

BASED  ON  DATA  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  AND  THE  DEFENSE  SUPPLIES  CORPORATION 
*  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  WOOL  ON  FARMS  ^  INDICATED 

iCARRY-OVER  APRIL  1  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  CALENDAR- YEAR  CONSUMPTION 


1943      1944  1945 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43739       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIGURE  3. 

Stocks  of  apparel  wool  held  by  dealers  and  mills  and  by  the  Uni ted  States  Government 
totaled  679  million  pounds  (grease  basis)  on  April-  I,  191^5  compared  with  745  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier.  The  decline  was  entirely  rn  stocks  of  foreign  wool  held  in  this 
country.  Stocks  of  domestic  wool-largely  owned  by  the  CCC-increased  during  the  past  year, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  increase  as  long  as  imported  wools  are  available  at 
considerably  lower  prices  than  comparable  domestic  wools. 
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Prices  per  pound  of  wool  and  other  textile  fibers.  United  States,  19^2-^5 


Annaal  Averi 


Cents 


 j."^"'May       Mar .J^  Apr.  :^  Mqy 

Cents    Cents     Cents     Cents    Cents  Cents 


Prices  received  "by  farmers, 

grease  basis,  i5th  of  month 
Boston  market: 

Territory,  scoured  basis- 
6Us ,  70  s  ,30$  f  etiple  e «i»l5  in«  119  •! 

568  combing  ;  102.6 

Bright  fleece,  greasy-  : 

61+s, 70s, gOs  delaine-  :  i4-7.2 

56s  combing   :  51*^ 

foreign  wool,  in  bond;  : 
Scoured  basis-  ; 
Australian  6^s,  70s  good  : 

top-making  1/   :  75*^ 

Cape,  short  combing  :  72.8 

G-rease  basis—  : 

Montevideo  60-6l+»  U3.O 

Montevideo  Is  (56s) 
Other  textile  fibers: 
Cotton,  15/16-inch 

Middling  2/   

Hayon  staple  fiber  3/ 

Viscose  1-1/2  denier   :  25.0 

Acetate  5  denier   ..:  ^3.0 


kO.l     1+1.6  U2.«       39.9  ^1*0 


U2.5 


117.8 
104,2 

1+6.9 

5^.2- 


75.9 

72.5 

kl.k 


119.0 
10U.5 

U7;0 


72.1 
72.5 

39.U 
Uo,7 


19.3      20.6  21,2 


2U.U 
U3.O 


2^1.8 
UI.9 


119.0 

■10^^,5 

i+7.0 
54.5 


71.0 
72.5 

39.5 
U1.5 


21.0 

25.0 
1+3.0 


119.0 

101+.5 

i*7.5 
54.5 


75.5 
72.5 

39.2 
U2.5 


119.0 
10I+.5 

1+7.5 
5^.5 


75.5 
72.5 

39. i+ 
1+2.5 


21.8  22.1 


25.0 
38.0 


25.0 
38.0 


119.0 
10i+.5 

I+T.5 
5^.5 


7H.9 
72.5 

39.5 

1+2.5 


22.6 

25.0 
38.0 


Domestic  wool  prices  are  from  the  War  Food  Administration;  foreign  wool  prices  are 
from  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  except  as  otherwise  noted,  ,and  are  before  pay- 
ment of  duty. 

1/  Quotations  from  the  War  i'ood  Administration.    2/' Average  at  10  markets, 
j/  y.o.b.  producing  plants,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

%ol:  Mill  consumption  in  the  United  States,  I9U3-I+5 


Item 


Total 


I191+3  1/  ;  191^1+ 


1,000 

•  pp^<ls 
Grease  basis  : 
Apparel  wool  -  : 

Domestic   :  1+30,1+56 

Foreign  :  630,968 


1,000 
pounds 


Weekly  average 

"Jan. -Mar.      ;    1^4  :  19^5   

"l^k    :      13k5  :Mar,-  2T:feb,  3/  :  Mar. 3/ 
1,000      1,000        1,000       1,000  1,000 
pounds    j)ounds      pounds     pounds  pounds 


318,250 

 "690  ,  555 

Total   061.1+21^  1,008.805 

Carpet  wool   :    1+3,732  "So,859' 

Scoured  basis;  : 
Apparel  wool  -  : 

.Domestic   203,580  150,638 

,  Foreign  ;  388.28lf  I+26,  2U6 

Total   ..:  591,8^14  576,88^' 

^.Carpet  wool   ;     32. 240        1+5  ,  539  

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
y  52-week  totals  "b  ased  on  weekly  averages 
2/  5-week  period. 
^  U-week  period. 


5,831+  8,10U 

li+,Ui9  1^.527 

20,273  22.631 

1.079  "171^3" 


5,999  8,290  7,639 

111.  529  11^,^70  16.120 

20.528  22.660  23>759 

1,151  1,093  1.07^ 


2,802 
8,9?5' 


11,7c  7 

.  808 


3,885 
8.936 
12.815 
837 


"2, 81+1+' 


11 


^011 
.8^3 

863 


3.978 

12,795 
799 


3,673 
10,001 

13.67F 

799 


for  reporting  year, 
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Llyestock  prices  per  100  pounds  ( except- whete  noted)  ,  "by  species 

  May  19^5 >-.yith  coaparis^a.s--. •  -  •  '    "  _ 

■  ^    7l9^    ;    May-,.-  :  19^5  

  "Ttem  •             "  : annual  ;1933-.U2: -t  -  -rr  •  -  .  • 

Cattle  and  calves  -                   :    Pol.       Dol.  Dol . ;  .1)61 ,      Pol.    Pol.  "Pol. 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of           :  . 

first  hands  at  Chicago:          :  .    '  . 

Choice  and  Prime  .',  :  I7.O5      10,87  l6.5S'l6'.6l  l6.,S2    17.27  17.22 

Good   :  15.73      -9.67  15,59  1-3.73  15. SI  '  16.11  '  16.16 

Medium  "13.87      -8.59  1^.31  •i4;i^7 '1^.67   1^. ^7  1^.69 

Common   :  11. 25       7.53  12. 70  12.58  I2.5I    12.47    12. 56 

All  grades  :  I5.UU       .9.U6  15,U4  T5.-4U  15.'64   l6.ll|-  16.38 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago  I3.21  .7. 21  I3.66  13.4o  t4.U3  Ik.Sk  1U.61 
Vealers:     Good  and  Choice  : 

at  Chicago   :  iKsG      9.30  15*1+7  15.15  15-92  l6'.68  15.^7 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers         ;  *  ^ 

at  Kansas  City  :  11. 78       8.O6  1U.60  12-,g4  I3.60    1-3.90  l4,23 

Average  Tjr'ice  paid  hy  packers  :     ,  ■  .       ■  . 

All  cattle  :  11.08       7.63  13.7^  12.80  13.13    13-67  13.70 

Stfeers   -.  :      14.80  14;66-1H;7§    15.21  I5.51: 

Calves'  :  11.59       8.15  l4.25  12,72  12.91    13.6S  I3.5I 

Av,  Price  rec'd  "by  farmers  : 

Be§f  cattle   :  10.80       6.97  12.88  12.00  12,30    12. 70    12. 90 

Veal  calves  :  12.60       7.89  l4.26  I3.20  •I3.7O  '  l4.00  .  13.9.0 

Hogs  : 

Average  market  price  at           :  ;  ,    .  .  " 

Chicago:  "                      •    •  ,    :                   .  ^  ' 

.  ..  --Barrows  and  gilts   'r.".'.:  13-77   "l4.U6  I3.16  l4.75    l4.75  l4.75.. 

Sows   12.75    14.26  11.01  14.00    l4.00  l4.00 

■■'■All  purchases  I3.57       8.11  l4.44  12.91  l4.70    l4.71  l4.71 

Average  price  paid  hy  .  *:      ■      ,  ■: 

packers'......  :  15'.  43  ■,  8,00  l4.30  12.84  l4. 57    l4.65  l4.59 

Av.  Price  rec'd  by  farmers           I3.IO       7.43  I3.89  12.70  l4.00    l4.10  l4.10 
Average  price  No.  3  Yellow  : 

corn  at  Chicago  1/  :  ll4.6  71.4  IO6.O  II5.5  ll4.9.- 115.4-  116*5 
Hogr-coxn  price  ratio  at         '    :     '        '  '  •. 

Chicago  .2/    11.8  "'11.6  I3.6    11,2    12.8      12.7  12.6 

,^heep  and  lambs  -  ,    ■  : 

.V^ooled  lambs',  Good  and  Choice  ; 

at  Chicago   :   '  "^P. 14^^4.80^/14. 21  I&.77  l6,82^/l4.91 

Feeding  lambs.  Good  and  :  " 

Choice  at  Omaha  1:  .    l4.07  12.37  13.90  l4.00   

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  at  :  • 

Chicago   '.;  :   „'   ^  7.83^6.93  ,  9^58     9.^8  :^8. 02' 

Average  price  ..paid  by  packers  :        •     "  .  ..'   

for  sheep  and. lambs  ..v"..'.-..:  12.08-;  ■-  Si93  13.8O  12.57  l4.94   14.81  I3.OO 
Average  Price  rec'd  by  farmers: 

Sheep.  ;    6,05      ^.l6  7-31    6.74   6;83     7.13-  6.95 

Lambs  :  12.60       8.27  13.82  I3. 4.0  13.-80  -  •l'3.-90  • -13-50 

Index  retail  meat  prices  4/  .  ..;  111. 7  '      83.2  118.9  112.0  112.5-  ■  112.5  •113.2; 

Index  incromet,. of- indus-trial  •  -■   :      ■  -    '•  _  

"  workers  5./   .,-.:  255.2  88.1  246.0  256.4  249^7-  .-■243>1,.  . 

1/  Gents  pex.-bashel,  •  2/  Number  of  bushels  of  corn  eouivalent  in  value  of  100 
potmds  of  live  hogs.  ^  Shorn  basis.  .4/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ■  conver 
to  192I4-29  base.    5/  Btireau  of  Agricultural  Economics  1924-29  =  100.  • 
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Livestock:    Marketings  .and  slaughter  statistics,  by  species, 
May  I9U5,  with  comparisons 


Item 


Unit 


Cattle  and  calves  - 
Number  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection: 


Covrs  and  heifers 
All  cattle  , 


Percentage  cows  and 
heifers  are  of  total 


Average  live  weight: 

Cattle   

Calves   

Total  dressed  weight: 

Cattle   

Calves   

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle 
and  calves  to  eight  Corn 

Belt  States  1/   

Hogs  - 

Number  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection:   


Percentage  packing  sows 
are  of  all  ..purchases  at 

seven  markets   

Total  production  under 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Pork  :  Mil.  lb 

Lard  2/   :     "  " 

Average  yield  per  hog: 

Pork  

Lard  2/   -  " 

Storage  stocks  end  of  s 
month: 

Pork   «,.... 

Lard  2/   

Sheep  and  lambs  -  ' 
Number  slaughtered  \inder 

Federal  inspection  '•  Thous. 

Average  live  weight   :  ^t>. 

Total  dressed  weight   :  Mil. lb 

Feeder  sheep  and  lamb  : 
shipments  to  eight  Corn 

Bolt  States  l/   

Total  dressed  weight  of 
livestock  «ft aught e red  under 
Federal  inspection   


Mil. lb 
It  II 


Thous. 


Mil. lb 


19^3 


January-Mgj^ 
•19itU 


•I9U5 


May 


19Ui 


April  •  May 


3.577 

763 

1I+7.8 
31.5 


U,809 
1.237 

136.5 
35.1 


2.766 
552 

150.1 
■^0.0 


872 
2U1 

131.5 
36.3 


769 

i+qo 


7.798 

93 
333 


923 


8,0UU 
93 
339 


8,750  1.69U 


96 

382 


88 
S3 


50U       500  118 


U72 

15^.3 

30.6 


29U 


1.507 

97 
67 


87 


7,^31     9,780    7,069  1,836  1,229 


Thous.  : 

H 

Thous.  : 

2,330 

1,80U 

^.275 
1,77^ 

2.790 
2,172 
5.168 
2,570 

2,860 
2.609 
5.669 
2,576 

560 
372 
989 

541 

569 
37s 
979 

li77 

60? 
399 
1,0^6 

Pet.  : 

1+2.2 

^2.0 

^6.0 

37.  b 

Lb.  : 
n 

979 
170 

972 
173 

963 

176 

953 
181 

972 
161 

966 
177 

II      H  . 

2,3oU 
169 

2.693 
2J+6 

2,911 

251 

512 
55 

518 

553 
5c 

Thous.  : 

568 

39I1 

531 

7^ 

129 

103 

II  • 
Lb.  • 

25U 

35.317 

18,U82  6,6U3 
252  239 

3,066 
257 

3,375 

26U 

Pet. 

:  6 

6 

U 

6 

3 

7 

529 

108 

157.1 
32.2 

1/  303 

2/  65; 

1,82^ 
9^^ 

n 


97 
1,359 


tj  Total  shipments  direct 
Michigan,  V/i sconsin,  ^Minne sota, 
^  Preliminary: 
figures. 


and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illmo 
sota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.     2/  Inclu 
iql+S  data  for  pork  stocks  not  entirely  comparable  with  earli 


Including  rendered  po 


IS, 

rk  fat. 

er 
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J3AS  "SITUATION"  REPORTS 


The  Cotton  Situation 
The  Dairy  Sittiation 
The  Demand  and  Price  Situation 
The  Farm  Income  Situation 
The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation 
The  Feed  Situation 
The  Fruit  Sittiation 
The  Livestock  and  Wool  Situation 
The  Marketing  and  Transporltation  Situation 
The  National  Food  Situation 
The  Poultry  and  Eg?  Situation 
The  Tobacco  Situation 
The  Vegetable  Situation  ' 
The  Wheat  Situation 
Thei-World  Sugar  Situation 

The  above  reports  are  available  free  upon  r  equest'..    Address  requests  to: 


(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Quarterly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Quarterly) 

(Ojuarterly) 

(Bi-monthly    except  monthly  for 
J  uly  and  August) 

(Annually) 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
■U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25.  D.  C. 


